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EDITORIAL 


HE Annual General Meeting of the Association was held at the 
Newman International Centre, 31 Portman Square, London, 
W.1, on 21st December 1949. After the business meeting, Fr. 
pg om Potter, O.P., gave an interesting and informative lecture, 
“ Sacred Sites in the Holy Land.” Starting on 13th January, at the 
same place Dr. D. J. Leahy will give a course of twelve weekly lectures 
on “ The Background of Bible Study.” They will be London University 
Extension Lectures. If, as we hope, these lectures are well attended 
further courses will be ‘organized, covering various aspects of the New 
Testament. Dr. Leahy is Professor of Sacred Scripture at St. John’s 
Seminary, Wonersh, Guildford, Surrey. Members of the Catholic 
Biblical Association may attend the course at a reduced fee of 15s. for 
the twelve lectures. Application should be made to the Registrar, 31 
Portman Square, London, W.1. It is our earnest hope that the associa- 
tion with the Newman Centre now begun will long continue and be 
fruitful to both societies. 
The Newly-Discovered Hebrew Manuscripts.! We are able to publish 
several photographs in this issue, through the kindness of the Palestine 


Exploration Fund, which we think will be of interest to our readers. 


The first gives a good idea of the wild and barren nature of the hilly 
country north-west of the Dead Sea. In a previous issue of SCRIPTURE 
(October 1949) we published a photograph of one of the manuscripts 
written in the Aramaic script. Opposite page 146 we print a photograph of 
part of a manuscript of Leviticus written in the old Hebrew or Phoenician 
script. These fragments were found, not by the Beduin who made the origi- 
nal discovery, but in February 1949 when Pére de Vaux, O.P., Director of 
the French Archeological School, Jerusalem, visited the cave in company 
with Mr. Harding, Curator of the Department of Antiquities of the 
Kingdom of Jordan. They found a large number of fragments both 
of pottery and manuscripts, showing that the cave had been a store- 
house for several hundred manuscripts. It is of great interest, 
not merely to have actual manuscripts of the Hebrew Bible, a thousand 


' See Scriprurz, April 1949, p. 41. 
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ears earlier than our hitherto earliest known manuscript, but also to 
eve them in both the earlier and later script. It had been thought till 
recently that the older script passed out of ordinary use at the Exile or 
soon after and that its appearance on Maccabaean coins was merely an 
archaising tendency. Now however, we know that Biblical manuscripts 
of, say, the third century B.C. were written in this script, a fact which 
seems to favour the view that the old script was still used to a con- 
siderable extent at that time. 

Further Discoveries in Palestine. An Exhibition was held recently 
at the Museum of Tel-Aviv of recent discoveries at Tell Qasila on 
the banks of the Yarkon. Excavations revealed twelve inhabited strata, 
of which the lowest dates back to the twelfth century B.C. (period of 
the Judges) and appears to be a settlement of the Philistines, who came 
to Palestine by sea. In the time of David the town was destroyed and 
the site occupied by the Israelites who rebuilt it. From the ninth to the 
eighth century the place was a Jewish administrative centre, the River 
Yarkon being used as a port. It seens probable that the cedars of Lebanon 
brought to Jerusalem in the days of Solomon and of Zorobabel passed 
through this place. About the year 732 B.C. the city was destroyed by 
the Assyrians during one of their campaigns and was partly rebuilt 
in the fifth or fourth century (Persian period). In the days of Herod 
the Great further building was carried out as excavations show. The 
principal discoveries (apart from the brickwork) are as follows : many 
fragments of Philistine pottery of different designs, especially of spirals 
and birds. Various constructions of the ninth to eighth centuries ; 
a stone resembling a talent-weight ; a receptacle containing some grains 
of “ karshina,” a kind of vetch; a a with an inscription in 
Phoenician or Old Hebrew characters which is, in effect, a delivery 
note for the despatch of eleven hundred measures of oil for the King’s 
store-houses ; another which inscription reads : ‘‘ Gold of Ophir for Beth- 
Horon, 30 shekels.” Finally, one may mention that among the exhibits 
on show at Tel-Aviv are specimens of the earthenware bottle, called 
sappahath in the Bible, and flattened at both sides to facilitate fitting it 
into one’s girdle for a journey. 

For these details of the excavations I am indebted to Pére Bauchet, 
O.C.D., of Jerusalem. 
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“T HAVE COME TO CAST FIRE ON THE 
EARIO...* 


owaRDs the end of his public ministry, and very likely during 
the course of a journey through Judaea in the intimate companion- 
ship of his disciples, Jesus revealed in brief but mysterious words 
the inmost sentiments of his Sacred Heart. His words, recorded for us 
only by St. Luke, the careful historian and patient enquirer, have no 
apparent connection with what precedes, but rather form a compact 
“saying ” consisting of two “ members,” nicely balanced one against 
the other. The Greek may be rendered as follows :— 
“ Fire it is that I have come to put on the earth— 
And how I wish it were already kindled !! 
Yet there is a Baptism wherewith I must needs be baptized— 
And how am I in anguish till this be accomplished !” 
ei (Luke xii, 49-50.) 
There follows the e, “ Think ye that I am come to give 
peace on earth? I tell pg dl but sialic also sont, in 
substance by St. Matthew (x, 34). 
What is this mysterious “ fire” that Jesus has come to cast or put 
on the earth ? Many have been the explanations advanced down through 
the centuries by Father and theologian, saint and scholar, believer and 
rationalist. The eminent Pére Lagrange, in his commentary on St. 
Luke’s Gospel, wrote that he preferred to leave this saying of Christ’s 
in its “ prophetic obscurity ” (Evangile selon S. Luc, p. 372). May we 
not be deemed rash for attempting to shed a little light on this obscurity ! 
First, let us examine the rest of the saying. The introductory 
expression, “‘ 1 am come,” is frequently used by our Lord in connection 
with the purpose of his mission on earth, in reference to something that 
is an important part, or, at least, an important consequence, of the saving 
work which, as the Incarnate Redeemer, he came down from heaven 
to accomplish. For example, Jesus has come to preach the Kingdom 
of God to the Galilean cities (Mark i, 38), “not to call the just, but 
sinners to repentance ” (Luke v, 32), “ not to destroy the Law and the 
Prophets, but to bring them to perfection” (Matt. v, 17), “to seek 
and to save that which was lost” (Luke xix, 10), “to give his life a 
ransom for many ” (Matt. xx, 28); he has come “ that men may have 
life and have it more abundantly ” (John x, 10) ; he has come “ not to 
give peace but the sword—to separate a man against his father, etc.” 
' of Odde al 48n dvfioen, literally, “ What will I if it be already kindled,” a render- 
ing that makes poor sense in the context. The tenor of the parallel clause, “ How am 
I in anguish . . . ” and the existence of instances in the New Testament where vi 


renders the Hebrew “ mah” (how) and ¢i has the sense of Sn, favour the accepted 
rendering as given above. 
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(Matt. x, 34; Luke xii, 51), that is to say, his teaching will be the occasion 
of strife and dissension among men, and even among those of the same 
household, on account of the opposite reactions—whether of belief 
or of hatred and emnity—to which it will give rise. The Son of God, 
consequently, has come from the bosom of his Father as Redeemer of 
mankind to “ put fire on the earth ”—it follows that the “ earth” is 
not, either in a literal or a metaphorical sense, as many of the Fathers 
suggested, the actual land or soil, on to which the seed of the parable 
is cast or upon which the thorns, briers and tares of vice and sin grow. 
It is rather of the world, dwelling place of man, as contrasted with heaven, 
seat of God and his angels, that Jesus is speaking ; it is in or among 
men that he means to cast his fire, just as it is to be among men that 
strife and dissension, which he has come to send “ on the earth ” (rather 
than peace and harmony), will be rampant. 

Nor must we imagine our Lord’s work as that of some irate deity, 
some Jupiter or Titan hurling his fiery thunderbolts on to the earth: 
the Greek word PBaAeiv (literally, “ cast”) has here the more general 
sense of “ put” or “spread,” hence “ kindle””—the very same word 
is used to express the idea of sending, causing or establishing on earth 
peace or dissension (Matt. x, 34). 

Finally, it is important to bear in mind that Jesus earnestly desires 
that the fire of which he speaks may be speedily kindled, may quickly 
burn, glow and be aflame, while yet he realizes that there is something 
which prevents this blessed event taking place, some necessary condition 
that has still)to be fulfilled. This is none other than that “ Baptism ” 
with which He is to be baptized, that Baptism of blood he must endure, 
that bitter “chalice” he must drink if he is to accomplish the work 
his Father has given him to do. Of this “‘ Baptism ” Jesus spoke again 
not so very long after, when the ambitious brethren, James and John, 
came to him looking for the first thrones in his Kingdom, and he put 
to them the question, “ Can you drink the chalice that I am to drink, 
or be baptized with the baptism wherewith I am to be baptized?” 
(Mark x, 38). After the Baptism, then, after Calvary, the fire will effectively 
be kindled. 

What, once again, is this “fire” ? Does Scripture offer us any 
solution ? ‘. 

“ Fire ” in the sacred writings is generally to be taken in the obvious 
literal sense ; instances most to the point in the present connection are 
the references to fire descending miraculously from heaven, whether 
to consume the holocaust on the altar of the Tabernacle or the Temple, 
or to destroy the murmurers and rebels in the desert of Sinai or the 
troops of the king of Israel, sent to arrest Elias (Lev. ix, 24; III Kings 
xviii, 38 ; Numbers xi, 1 ; IV Kings i, 10). Few would seriously maintain 
that our Lord meant his words to be taken in this literal sense. He had 
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consistently refused to have anything to do with fiery signs from heaven, 
such as many of his contemporaries associated with the coming of the 
Messiah, and when asked by the Pharisees to furnish such a sign, he had 
refused (Matt. xvi, 1 ss.). He, the gentle Master, had rebuked James and 
John, the “Sons of Thunder,” when they wanted to call down fire 
from heaven on the inhospitable Samaritan villages (Luke ix, 58). 

In a figurative sense, “ fire,” when referred to God in the Scriptures, 
describes his fierce anger against the sinner, fruit of his infinite righteous- 
ness and zeal for justice, expressing itself in stern and terrible judgement 
and chastisement. “In the fire of my zeal,” he declares through the 
prophet Sophonias, “all the earth shall be devoured ” (iii, 8). He is, 
as Moses warned the Chosen People, a jealous God, “a consuming 
fire” (Deut. iv, 24). The word of God, threatening judgement and 
chastisement through his prophet, is also a “fire” (cf. Jer. xxiii, 29). 
This signification is scarcely appropriate for our text—at his first coming 
Jesus appeared as a Saviour, not a Judge, he came in mercy, not in wrath, 
“to seek and to save that which was lost,” in fact, “to give his life a 
ransom for many.” Yet might we not interpret the “ fire” as denoting 
the word of God (not necessarily a word of Judgement), and consequently 
the doctrine of Christ that was to be preached all over the earth by the 
apostles and their successors after his death and resurrection, the saving 
message of the Gospel that was to be announced to all nations? This 
interpretation is that advanced by St. Cyril of Alexandria in his com- 
mentary on the Gospel of St. Luke: “ That henceforth not in Judaea 
only should the saving message of the Gospel be proclaimed—com- 
paring which to fire he said, ‘I am come to cast fire on the earth ’— 
but that now it should be published even to the whole world . . . Behold 
therefore, yea, see, that throughout all nations was that sacred and 
divine fire spread abroad by means of the holy preachers ” (Commentary, 
II, 94. trans. from Syriac by R. Payne-Smith, pp. 437-8). This explana- 
tion squares well with the context, but I am inclined to reject it for 
two reasons. In the first place, Christ, following the broad trend of 
Scriptural terminology, prefers the metaphor of the light that shines 
rather than the fire that burns when alluding to his own teaching and 
that of his apostles: both he and they are the “ light of the world” in 
this capacity (cf. Matt. v, 14; John viii, 12 and passim). In the second 
place, this fire is something Jesus wishes to see enkindled and aglow for 
its own sake, we may say, not simply an external instrument, a doctrine 
or teaching, whereby men’s minds are led to embrace the truth and 
their hearts to love it. 

What of the Scriptural application of the metaphor of fire to man ? 
“Fire” and its compounds frequently denote the various human 
passions and their manifestations: anger and indignation, envy and 
jealousy, concupiscence and sometimes human affection. The tongue, 
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chief outlet for man’s inward feelings, is called by St. James “a fire, 
the very world of iniquity ” (iii, 6). The very next words of Jesus refer 
to that stirring up of human passion to which his preaching will give 
occasion (“ Think ye that I am come to give peace on earth? I tell 
you, no: but separation”). Not a few commentators, consequently, 
think that Jesus was speaking of the fire of human strife and dissension, 
the flame of discord, even in the bosom of the same family, that the 
preaching of him who was the “ sign of contradiction ” (Luke ii, 34) 
would lead to. “ Igitur et ignem eversionis intendit, qui pacem negavit,””! 
declared Tertullian centuries ago (Ady. Marc. iv, 29). Granted it could 
truly be said, in accordance with Hebrew usage, which does not employ 
a different form of words to distinguish direct and merely occasional 
causality, that Jesus had come to spread strife and dissension in the 
world, it could hardly be maintained that he ardently longed to see that 
fire ablaze. 

“ Fire” is also employed as a metaphor to denote those trials or 
afflictions whereby the Almighty tests, purifies and strengthens in virtue 
the souls of the just, as silver or gold is tested and purified in the furnace. 
In this way was the devout Psalmist proved—“ if thou shalt prove 
me by fire, thou shalt not find iniquity in me” (Ps. xvi, 3)—in this 
manner, also, the faithful “ remnant ” of the Jewish people was purified 
by the sufferings of the Babylonian captivity—“ And I will bring a 
third part through the fire and refine them as silver is refined: and I 
will try them as gold is tried ” (Zach. xiii, 9). It was very likely in the 
same strain that Malachy spoke of the Messiah as “ like a refining fire 
and like the fuller’s herb—And he shall sit refining and cleansing the 
silver, and he shall purify the sons of Levi and shall refine them as gold 
and as silver ” (iii, 2-3). Did Jesus then, as many modern exegetes hold, 
mean to speak of those providential afflictions his servants would have 
to undergo on account of their belief in him, for example, the persecution 
and contradictions of their own kith and kin, such as is implied in the 
next few verses? This explanation does not seem adequate to me, 
for there is no suggestion in the text—as is usual when the metaphor 
of “ fire” is used in this sense—of God or of Christ using the fire to 
test or purify, of their proving, testing, trying or “ baptizing” the 
faithful aioe with the same refining agency. What Jesus has come 
to put on earth, what he earnestly longs to see taking shape is not any- 
thing external, but an inward spiritual energy, ardent and living, so to 
speak, as corporeal fire, a worthy object of desire and achievement in 
itself{—not merely an instrument of cleansing or purgation with a view 
to preparing the way for spiritual realities of a positive and lasting 
order. Many of the Fathers do indeed interpret this fire in terms of a 

1“ Wherefore he meaneth the fire of turmoil and upheaval—he who refused 
(to give) peace.” 
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purifying agency, but it is clearly an inward, spiritual energy they have 
in mind, the real nature of which—as distinct from its effects—they 
describe elsewhere. 

Scripture does not, I believe, afford direct examples of what I 
consider the true meaning of the “ fire”’ our Lord speaks of, but there 
is a definite suggestion in the right direction to be found in the narrative 
of the descent of the Holy Ghost on the apostles on the first Pentecost 
day, under the visible form of flames of fire (Acts ii, 3). Several of the 
Fathers, notably SS. Jerome, Augustine, Cyril of Jerusalem and Gregory 
the Great, regarded the “ fire ” as a direct appellation of the Holy Ghost ; 
our Lord, they said, spoke of the sending down of the Spirit upon the 
Infant Church after his death and resurrection, as a fire that was never 
to be quenched and that would burn with ever-increasing ardour till 
the day of his Second Coming on earth. 

Strictly speaking, however, the “ fire” denotes the chief effect of 
the Holy Ghost’s mission rather than the Spirit himself, it signifies the 
most blessed fruit of his descent into man’s heart, a living energy he 
produces and sustains there—none other than the fervour of charity, 
a vital and active love of God that is the mainspring and motive-power 
of the Christian life and the life of perfection, the source of zeal for souls, 
the very antithesis of, in fact, the very destroyer of, the impure flame 
of concupiscence that rages in the heart of unregenerate man, and a 
conflagration that not all the floods of tribulation can extinguish (cf. 
Cant. viii, 7, in the mystical sense). “ We must be animated with exceed- 
ing fervour, exceeding zeal,” writes St. John Chrysostom, “ otherwise 
we cannot obtain the promised inheritance. It is in this sense that Christ 
said on one occasion, ‘ He that taketh not up his cross and followeth 
me, is not worthy of me,’ and on another, ‘ I am come to cast fire on the 
earth.’ By both of which he declares to us that his disciple must be 
fervent and aflame with love and ready to undergo any and every trial” 
(In Joannem, hom. xxxiv) “‘ What does this fire signify,” says St. 
Gregory the Great, “ but the ardour of the Holy Ghost, who consumes 
the hearts he has filled” (Jn Ezech. 1, hom viii, 26). From the time of 
this same holy Pontiff this interpretation of our text became commonly 
accepted, and it was no doubt due to his influence that we have in our 
liturgy today petitions to God, and more _ to God the Holy 
Ghost, to enkindle in our hearts the fire of his love :— 

“Come, O Holy Spirit, fill the hearts of thy faithful, and kindle 
in them the fire of thy love.” (Alleluia verse of Pentecost Octave.) 

“‘ May God enkindle in our hearts the fire of his love.” (Third 
blessing of the second nocturn of the Divine Office.) 

“ May the Holy Spirit, O Lord, inflame us with that fire which our 
Lord Jesus Christ sent upon earth and which he vehemently desired 


wry be enkindled.” (Second collect, Ember Saturday in Pentecost 
Week.) 
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Yet our Lord knew full well that only through his Sacred Passion, 
his “ Baptism,” would that blessed fire, fruit of supernatural grace, be 
merited for men, only through the example of the sufferings of the Master 
would the disciples be enflamed with a love of God and zeal for his 
glory that death itself would not extinguish. No wonder, then, that 
Jesus truly willed and yearned for the accomplishment of that 
“ Baptism ”’—had he not already sharply rebuked the prince of the 
apostles for trying to turn him away from it (Matt. xvi, 23), had he not, 
as he himself said, “‘ come to give his life a ransom for many ” (Matt. 
xx, 28)? Yet, man as he was, Jesus naturally recoiled before that awful 
chalice. The result, the outcome of this clash, if one may use the term, 
of desire and feeling in Jesus, must have been a continual and cruel 
agony of mind and heart, an agony he patiently endured in silence 
during these last few months of his public ministry, save when he drew 
aside the veil for an instant with his exclamation, “‘ How am I in anguish 
till it be accomplished?”! Not until those last dramatic days in 
Jerusalem does Jesus again, for a brief moment, make known—this 
time before the multitude of the Jews—the intense sorrow that fills 
his soul: “‘ Now is my soul troubled. And what shall I say ?—Father, 
save me from this hour? And yet I came unto this hour ” (John xii, 
27). Yet it is only in that last terrible and lonely scene in the Garden 
of Gethsemane that we can catch a true glimpse of the depth of bitterness 
and anguish that went to make up the inner sufferings of Our Saviour : 
“‘ My soul is sorrowful even unto death . . . My Father, if it be possible, 
let this chalice pass from me. Nevertheless, not as I will but as thou 
wilt” (Matt. xxvi, 38-9). 

How much did that sacred “ fire” mean to Jesus, how much it 
cost him to cast it upon the earth ! And yet, what consolation it must 
have been for him to think of all those faithful souls who, till the end 
of time, would be enflamed and consumed with his love : brave martyrs 
who would “ drink of his chalice” and defy the most diabolical hatred 
and refined cruelty of their persecutors, zealous missionaries who would 
traverse the world to make him known to those that “ sit in darkness 
and the shadow of death,” countless monks and nuns who would leave 
all things to take up their crosses and follow him, and thousands of 
other Christian heroes of every walk of life whose names, albeit forgotten 
by men, are inscribed for ever on his Sacred Heart. 

What nobler response to the desire of the Sacred Heart could we 
find in our own days than that of the little Carmelite of Lisieux, whose 


1 guvéxopat the word used here, is used in the New Testament, with the indirect 
object, to describe the condition of a person smitten with a burning fever, e.g., 
Luke iv, 38. Without an object, it is used in Phil. i, 23 to describe the state of St. 
Paul’s soul—torn between the desire of labouring on in the Apostolate and being 
“dissolved and with Christ.” 
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“sound,” like that of the apostles, “has truly gone forth to the ends 
of the earth” (Ps. xviii, 5) :— 
Rapelle-toi cette trés douce flamme 
Que tu voulais allumer dans les coeurs : 
Ce feu du ciel, tu l’as mis en mon ame, 
Je veux aussi répandre ses ardeurs. 
Une faible étincelle, O mystére de vie ! 
Suffit pour allumer un immense incendie. 
Que je veux, O mon Dieu, 
Porter au loin ton feu, 
Rapelle-toi ! 
G. GRAYSTONE, S.M. 
Mount St. Mary's, Milltown, Dublin. 


THE TOTAL SENSE OF SCRIPTURE 


ius x11 has recently reminded us that the interpreter of Scripture 
Pex discover and set forth the literal sense of the words, which 

the sacred writer intended to convey and did in fact express, as 
well as the spiritual sense, provided that it is certainly intended by God. 
The recent revival of Biblical studies is characterized by this search 
for the total sense of the sacred text. 

Paul Claudel protests, with justice, against an exposition of Scripture 
which deals inadequately with its spiritual meaning'; and without 
embarking on scientific argument, he defends his thesis in the name of 
his faith and with all his deep sense of Catholic tradition : “ There is,” 
he says, “‘ another text of the New Testament . . . of even wider scope 
(or, as one would say in English, ‘more sweeping’). It is the well- 
known verse of I Corinthians x, 11: ‘ Now all these things happened 
to them in figure.’ Rightly has he written ‘all’ and likewise ‘ figure’.” 

It is, in fact, impossible to read the Old Testament without seeing 
that its whdle orientation is towards Christ. God, who inspires it, has 
Christ and his Church always in mind: all the great Biblical facts 
(persons, events, institutions) are referred to them. If the literal explanation 
of the text failed to take account of this, and confined itself to philology, 
or archeology, it would be deceiving us. “One must explain the 
‘realities’ after explaining the texts. Holy Scripture is not merely a 
book, but a witness to a history.”? 

But how is one to discover this total sense, or sensus plenior, as 
it is officially known ? In a series of articles, recently published in book 


1 Two letters of Paul Claudel, in Dieu Vivant. No. 14 (1949), pp. 76-81. 
2 Jean Daniélou, S.J. ; Exégése et Dogme, in Dieu Vivant, No. 14, pp. 90-4. 
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form, Professor Coppens, of Louvain University, studies the question.’ 
Besides the strictly literal and the spiritual senses, he defines the sensus 
plenior as follows: The totality of the relations which connect a text 
of the Old Testament with the Christian faith, and which may be dis- 
cerned, both from its connections with Christian doctrine and from 
its share in the doctrinal and historical development which leads from 
the Old Testament to the New.? 

It is necessary therefore to put the inspired texts back into their 
contexts, into the broad stream of the religious tradition in which they 
had their origin, into the whole framework of divine revelation. But 
was the sacred writer in any way conscious of this total meaning? 
Canon Coppens reminds us very opportunely of a text of the Angelic 
Doctor : “ Since the mind of the prophet is a defective instrument, even 
true prophets did not know all that the Holy Spirit intended in their 
visions and deeds,” Sum. Theol. 2°-2", 173, 4. And the Canon adds: 
“The Sacred writer . . . may also at times become a prophet ; and in 
such conditions this important text of St. Thomas applies entirely to 
him. It is not required, indeed it is often out of the question, that he 
should understand everything.” It suffices that he have a direct, even 
if imperfect, contact with the future reality. 

Now, “‘ Semitic languages possess the unique privilege of having 
been chosen by God to receive the revelation of the transcendent 
God of Abraham, not the philosophy of some deity. The meaning of 
the phrases . . . and even of individual words . . . is not a single but a 
complex sense. In argument, the Semite uses, not the Aryan syllogism 
but the dialectic of authority, by introducing miracle or doctrine, not 
as a perfect explanation but as a striking argument.’”* “ Semitic languages 
are based on that. . . It is that which gives them their theological value. . . 
They are made for interior contemplation . . . They are suited to the 
argument from miracle, which prescinds from whatever is merely con- 
tingent and passing.”’s 

It follows then that far from being opposed to the literal sense, 
the sensus plenior must be understood as the literal sense in the fullest 
degree. In so taking it we shall moreover be more in accord—by a 
providential coincidence—with the Hebrew-prophetic mentality which 
always tends to go beyond clearly expressed concepts and images.® 

1 Joseph Coppens: Les Harmonies des Deux Testaments: Essais sur les divers 
sens des Ecritures et sur l’unité de la Révélation, Tournai-Paris, 1949. Cf. Nouvelle 
Revue Théologique, 1948 and 1949. 

2N.R.T. 1949, p- 38. 

3N.R.T. 1949, Pp. 16-17. 

* Louis Massignon, Soyons des Sémites spirituels, in Dieu Vivant, 14, pp. 82-9. 

5 Louis Massignon: La syntaxe intérieure des langues sémitiques et le mode de 
recueillement qu’elles inspirent, in Etudes carmélitaines, 1949, Ppp- 37—47- 

® Coppens, op. cit. p. 25. é 
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We may be allowed to quote two examples of this “ total exegesis.” 
Pére Guillet, S.J., has made a study of the “ Wanderings in the Wilder- 
ness” as related in the Old Testament and in the New.! This event 
occupies a place in the religion of the Chosen People that the life of 
Jesus holds in the Christian. It is the period of miracles, during which 
God provides for his people’s needs and makes himself their Guide and 
Defender. The apelin Feasts become historic anniversaries. These 
forty years, lived under the direct guidance of God, form the picture 
which fascinates the prophets. This Past will be repeated ; there will 
be a new Paschal Night which will inaugurate the Messianic times. Once 
again, Yahweh, like a Shepherd, will take up in person the guidance of 
his flock. Everyone will then follow the Ways of the Lord and the 
Lord will load his faithful ones with fresh abundance of miraculous 
food. Then shall one taste the sweetness of God for his children, Wisdom 
xvi, 21. Such aspirations find their full satisfaction in Jesus and their 
meaning expounded by St. Paul. 

The person of the Messiah according to Isaiah has recently been 
studied by A. Feuillet, P.S.S.2 He examines the Emmanuel and Servant 
prophecies in their relations with the present, the past and the most 
ancient traditions of Israel; namely those concerning their origin and 
the Exodus, summed up in the message of hope recorded in Genesis 
iii, 15. Through all variations which are due to different epochs and 
historical circumstances “ one can detect a constant and ancient tradition 
which remains unchanged and is at least implied, if not explicitly stated. 
If God is to manifest himself this cannot be in order to encourage the 
selfish ambitions of any people, even of the Chosen People. God is 
always concerned with the ultimate fulfilment of his plans of justice 
and love... which since the beginning of the world, men’s malice seems 
to have been obstructing.” Basing his argument on numerous texts, 
the author concludes that these prophecies must be explained as messianic 
in the literal sense. Isaiah has foretold the virginal birth of Emmanuel 
(“ The virgin” suggests a messianic expectation already widespread). 
The Messianic Child will be a new Adam, who will inaugurate the 
kingdom of perfect Truth, Peace and harmony in the universal knowledge 
of the one true God. The Servant poems display a profound under- 
standing of sin and the divine requirements. They foretell the Suffering 
Messiah, who will take the place of the guilty and undergo the penalties 
of the divine judgement, but will thereby obtain a crown of imperish- 
able glory. In those prophecies the picture of the Messiah is, as it were, 
the full flower of the growth of Old Testament prophecy : a new Moses, 
a Davidic prince, prophet and wise man, a priest sacrificing his own 
life. Truly the Book of Isaiah envisages the mystery of the Man-God. 
Grand Séminaire, Rodez, France. R. TAMISIER. 

1Cf. Recherches de science religieuse, 1949, pp. 161-181. 
2A. Feuillet, p.s.s.: Le messianisme du livre d’Isate; ses rapports avec l’histoire 
et les traditions d’Israel, in R.S.R., 1949, pp. 182-228. 
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THE HARBOUR PHOENIX 


HAT St. Luke is a keen observer and reliable historian may be 

taken as a fact largely accepted among New Testament scholars. 

I have endeavoured to sum up the evidence in my introduction 

to the Acts of the Apostles in the second volume of the Westminster 

Version. In particular his account of St. Paul’s sea-voyage from Palestine 

to Rome at the end of the Acts is generally recognized as the vivid and 

accurate narrative of an eyewitness, and is probably the best single 
source for our knowledge of ancient navigation. 

There is a difficulty, however, about the harbour Phoenix (Acts 
xxvii, 12), the name of which is almost certainly preserved in Phineka 
Bay, lying north of the island Gavdo, which is generally admitted to 
be the ancient Clauda : such is the name in the Greek text of Acts xxvii, 
16, though the Latin has Cauda. The translation of the last words of 
Acts xxvii, 12 is the main difficulty. The Revised Version text reads, 
“looking north-east and south-east,” which is certainly wrong ; the 
margin reads “‘ looking down the south-west wind and down the north- 
west wind.” The Westminster Version reads, “looking to the south 
and north of west”; I have never felt quite comfortable about this 
translation, and propose now to emend it. The reader is welcome to 
do so likewise. Mgr. Knox renders, “ which faces in the direction of 
the south-west and north-west winds,” explaining in the note that 
this means “ down along the course of,” adding, ‘‘ so that the harbour 
would face north-east and south-east, as the modern Loutro does.” 
I presume that he is following Field’s suggestion in his Notes on the 
Translation of the New Testament (Cambridge, 1899) ; Field (ad loc.) 
follows Milner’s view that the harbour must be supposed to ook, not 
seaward, but towards the land. But this is not the natural sense, either 
in Greek or English, and it may be enough against it to refer to the 
new Liddell and Scott and to the Moulton-Milligan Vocabulary of the 
New Testament, both s.v. blepo. 

Port Lutro (as it is spelt in the Admiralty chart) is divided from 
Phineka Bay by Cape Muros, and does look north-east and south-east, 
but this would afford no shelter against the Grigal (as the Maltese call 
it), because it comes to them from Greece), the ENE wind, which seems 
to have been blowing violently right up to the time of the shipwreck. 
From Fair Havens the ship would coast along for about six miles to 
Cape Littinos, where the coast takes a sharp turn to the north. It would 
then stand out to sea to make Phineka Bay, and the Grigal probably 
struck it soon afterwards, threatening to drive them on to the African 
quicksands, and blowing almost straight up St. Paul’s Bay in Malta. 
Phineka Bay itself looks south-west, but cannot reasonably be said to 
look north-west. Is it necessary so to translate the Greek, or for that 
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matter the Latin? I now think not. In this matter I must acknowledge 
my debt to that monumental work, The Beginnings of Christianity, and 
in particular to Part 1, The Acts of the Apostles, edited by Dr. Foakes 
Jackson and Dr. Kirsopp Lake: Vol. V, Additional Notes, edited by 
Dr. Kirsopp Lake and Dr. H. J. Cadbury: note xxvii, The Winds, 
by the editors of the volume (hence forth quoted as Winds). I am also 
taking account of Vol. V, English Translation and Commentary, by 
Dr. Kirsopp Lake and Dr. Cadbury, with its relevant notes. A further 
study of this work had led me to what seems a more correct view. 

This view, to put it shortly, is that Choros (Greek) and Chorus 
(Latin) really means the same direction as the Latin Africus and the 
Greek Lips (Acts xxvii, 12: Winds, p. 342). About Lips (=Africus) 
there seems to be no reasonable doubt: it means WSW, the direction 
in which Phineka Bay obviously faces, thus affording shelter from the 
ENE wind. The difficulty is about Chorus. This is really a Latin word, 
just as much as (e.g.) kenturion for centurion. It is not found elsewhere 
in Greek, apart from a passage in Galen, where it i8 spelt differently 
(koros : Winds, p..343). Pliny’s explanation would make the wind about 
WNW, and justify the translation “looking north of west.” “ But,” 
says the footnote (ibid.) “ numerous ancient writings identify Caurus 
or Corus with one of the SW rather than with the NW winds, which 
indeed suits better with Lips.” These “ancient writings” are not 
mentioned by name, but can be found in the great Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae. It is a great loss to scholarship that this work, planned on a 
vast scale, has been stopped by war; but fortunately it had advanced 
enough for the present purpose. Quotations can be found under Caurus 
in the main Thesaurus, with some additions in the Onomasticon, Vol. 
II, under Corus. The conclusion in the full treatment of the main Thesaurus 
is that usually the name stands for a north-west wind, but that it was 
also used for a south-west wind, several references to that effect being 
given, for example to Silius Italicus and Apuleius. Therg is a good 
deal of difficulty and confusion about the winds in ancient literature 
(cf. Winds, p. 338). And they served the purpose (but inadequately) 
of our points of the compass. 

But why should St. Luke give both names in Acts xxvii, 12, if they 
both implied the same direction ? Chorus, as has been said, is a Latin 
word, and the editors (Winds, p. 343) write that “ the combination of 
Greek and Latin names in Luke’s description . . . suggests the possibility 
that he was influenced by the mixed speech of sailors, partly Alexandrian 
and partly Italian.” And St. Luke probably wrote the Acts at Rome 
during St. Paul’s imprisonment, which might be another reason for 

adding the (perhaps) better known Latin name. 

If this explanation be accepted, a nice little question arises in respect 
of translation. There is a somewhat similar problem in Gen. xxxi, 47, 
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where Laban calls “ the heap of witness,” by its Aramaic name, and 
Jacob by its Hebrew name. St. Jerome translates the two titles by different 
Latin words, but inserts into the text an explanation of his own, “ each 
of them according to the propriety of his language,” as the Douay 
Version has it. But perhaps in Acts xxvii, 12 it would be enough to 
say “ looking towards the south-west ” just once. 
C. Latrey, S.J. 

Heythrop College, Chipping Norton, Oxon. 


THE WILL OF MY FATHER 


“The kingdom of heaven will not give entrance to every man 
who calls me Master, Master; only to the man who does the will of 
my Father who is in heaven” (Matt. vii, 21). 


HERE is not, in the reach and range of Scripture, a sentiment 
so stirring as that of the love which Jesus bore His Father. On 
nothing has the art of the Evangelists better been brought to bear 
than on the truth that Jesus lived and moved and had His very being in His 
Father. All the Scriptures bear this out ; it is writ large on their every 
page. While yet the Old Law held its own, king David had made prophecy 
and song ; “‘ In the head of the book it is written of me, that I should 
do thy will, O Lord” (Heb. x, 7). And so, from the very outset, the 
human will of Jesus was given over in selfless dedication to His Father’s. 
His own words, from first, when He asked in innocent surprise : “ What 
reason had you to search for me ? Could you not tell that I must needs 
be in the place which belongs to my Father” (Luke ii, 49), to last, 
when, with the prayer: “ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit ” 
(Luke xxiii, 46) on His lips, He yielded up His soul, one and all tenderly 
bring home to us how Jesus had made His Father’s will the whole 
quest of His heart. Indeed, there has never yet stood forth a man who 
has so altogether made his own those holiest words of the law : “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with the love of thy whole heart, and thy 
whole soul, and thy whole strength, and thy whole mind” (Deut. 
vi, 5). 
“ My meat,” He once made clear to them, “ is todo the will of Him 
that sent me ” (John iv, 34). Wherever in the Gospels we have sight of . 
Jesus, or are bound by the spell of His words—in the desert, at the 
Temple, by the seashore, on the Cross—He is always on the errand of 
His Father. He is for ever engaged, by deed and word, in scattering 
broadcast the seed of God. His Father’s interests are all in all to Him. 


“I always do those things that are pleasing to Him” (John viii, 29). 























THE NEWLY-DISCOVERED HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS 





Fragments of Leviticus in the early Hebrew Script. 
3rd or 4th century B.C. ? 





Parts of a scroll as yet unopened. 


By Courtesy of the Palestine Exploration Fund 





THE NEWLY-DISCOVERED HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS 


Interior of the cave looking towards the entrance. The upper opening is the original. 
The lower one was made by plunderers. 


By Courtesy of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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Nor were there wanting times when His Father’s will went hard 
with Him. The hurt He had to give His mother and St. Joseph, when, 
while yet a boy, He left them, to all outward seeming, in the lurch, the 
better to honour His Father, was a painful affair for our Lord, and 
must surely have cost Him dear. As to His hidden life, we cannot con- 
ceive of the countless cares that cast their shadows on the sunshine of 
those years. And when, in the power of the Spirit, He came at last to 
bid farewell to Nazareth, and, turning His back on everything Nazareth 
meant to Him—NMother, home, and all its hundred haunts—He set 
Himself in sacrificial selflessness, to tread alone the winepress of redemp- 
tion, it cannot but have cut Him to the quick to know that perhaps only 
once again would He wend His way to these who were His own, and 
that to be rejected. Yet, above all, it was during the Passion that He 
was tested and found true. In Gethsemane, He fell upon His face, praying 
and saying : “ Abba, Father, all things are possible to Thee : take away 
this chalice from before me ; only as thy will is, not as mine is ” (Mark 
xiv, 36). And afterwards, when the time is near for the accomplishment 
of the supreme sacrifice which His Father asks of Him, He gives voice 
to that most sovereign of all the prayers which ever graced His lips: 
“My Father, if this chalice may not pass me by, but I must drink it, 
then, Thy will be done ” (Matt. xxvi, 42). And, in the awful agony of 
Calvary, His only prop and stay was that He must needs drink the 
chalice which His Father had appointed Him, and drain it to the dregs. 

The evangelist gives us to know that when Jesus preached from 
the Mount the multitudes were beside themselves with admiration at 
His teaching. For He taught them, not like the scribes and pharisees, 
but as one whose word was law. And this body of His teaching, being, 
as it is, the sum and substance of the Christian spirit has its crowning 
glory, as had all else in the life of Jesus, in the mention that He makes 
of His Father’s will. “‘ Make it your first care,” is His bidding to them, 
“to find the kingdom of God and His approval ” (Matt. vi, 33). And 
at the last, “I say therefore it is by their fruit that you will know them. 
The kingdom of heaven will not give entrance to every man that calls 
me Master, Master ; only to the man who does the will of my Father 
who is in heaven” (Matt. vii, 21). 

It was on hearing and hearkening to words like these that a woman 
in the multitude said to Him aloud, “ blessed is the womb that bore 
thee, the breast which thou hast sucked” (Luke xi, 27). And taking 
her up our Lord replied: “ Shall we not say, Blessed are those that 
hear the word of God and keep it” (Luke xi, 28). And there and then 
He took occasion to bring home to our hearts that it is chiefly in this 
His Mother takes rank before others of Adam’s children, that all her 
life long she worshipped only at the shrine of His Father’s will. “‘ Here 
are my mother and my brethren” He cries. “‘ If anyone does the will 
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of my Father who is in heaven, he is my brother and sister and mother ” 
(Matt. xii, 49-50). 

Nor need we cast about to find God’s will for us. It shines revealed. 
“ What God asks of you,” says St. Paul, “is that you should sanctify 
yourselves ” (I Thess. iv, 3). God wills, not only that all men be saved 
and come to a knowledge of the truth, but that they be fashioned in 
the likeness of His Son. And it is Jesus Himself who leads us on our 
way. “If thou hast a mind to enter into life,” were His words to the 
tich young man, “keep the commandments” (Matt. xix, 17). And 
on every other page in Holy Writ, the Spirit is harping on the self-same 
string. Of the letter of love of St. John the Beloved this is the pith and 
point. There it comes as a constant refrain, and rises in a crescendo ; 
“The test is whether we keep His commandments. The man who 
claims knowledge of Him, without keeping His commandments, is a 
liar. Truth does not dwell in such a man as that ” (I John ii, 3-4). And 
again: “It is no new command that my letter brings. Only the com- 
mand that we were given from the first. Let us all love one another. 
Love means keeping His commandments. Love is itself the command- 
ment which our earliest lessons bade us follow ( II John 5-6). And at 
the last : “‘ Beloved, if conscience does not condemn us, we can appear 
boldly before God, and He will grant all our requests, since we are 
keeping His commandments and living as He would see us live. . . . 
When a man keeps His commandments it means that he is dwelling in 
God and God in him ” (I Jokn iii, 21, 22, and 24). 

: PETER OnrkR, S.]. 

Heythrop College, Chipping Norton, Oxon. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Why is there no reference to St. Peter in the Epistle to the Romans ? 


There are two ways of approaching this question. We might ask 
why there is no direct reference to St. Peter as residing in Rome and 
head of the Church there, or why there is no reference to Peter’s work 
in that city. The answer will accordingly be divided into two sections. 

1. It is now admitted by all who have studied the evidence that 
St. Przet came to Rome and was put to death there. An excellent sum- 
mary of tradition on this point may be found in Fr. Philip Hughes’ 
History of the Church, 1, pp. 59 ff. We cannot, however, establish exactly 
the time when he first came to Rome nor determine the length of his 
stay. Eusebius places Peter’s arrival in Rome during the reign of Claudius 
(A.D. 41-54), Eccl. Hist., 11, 14 and his death during the reign of Nero 
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in A.D. 67. Although a period of twenty-five years is usually associated 
with his stay in Rome, cf. Hughes, p. 65, we must not imagine it as 
‘an uninterrupted residence there. We know, for instance, that Peter 
was at the Council held in Jerusalem in A.D. 49 cf. Acts xv. He was 
also at Antioch where he came into conflict with St. Paul, Gal. ii, 11 ff. 
and his first Epistle implies that he undertook long missionary journeys, 
I Peter i, 1. It is reasonable to suppose that Peter, like Paul, would 
move from place to place spreading the Gospel and founding churches, 
which would mean long periods of absence from Rome itself. In such 
circumstances the lack of mention of Peter being in Rome need cause 
no surprise since it may well have been that when Romans was written 
in 58 that he was not in fact resident there, but busy elsewhere preaching 
the Gospel. 


2. By 58, when Romans was written, the Roman Church had long 
been established and had acquired a world-wide reputation. It had 
not been established by Paul and consequently he tells us in Romans 
xv, 20 ff. he does not think it right to intrude upon another’s foundation. 
This may be an indirect reference to Peter’s work because the flourishing 
state of the Roman Church would argue to a great personality as its 
founder. Who is that great personality ? Tradition has been insistent 
that it was the Prince of the Apostles. But a mere solitary brief visit 
of Peter would not account for the position assigned to him by tradition. 
When Peter and Paul are mentioned together in connection with the 
Roman Church in the earliest notices, the name of Peter invariably 
stands first. 

_ The answer to this second part of our question is well given by a 
non-Catholic writer: “It has often been asked, why St. Paul, if he 
meant that another had preached at Rome and been the founder of the 
Roman Church, did not mention his name ? The answer is a very simple 
one: he was not writing for the information of students and critics 
of the twentieth century, but for the Roman Christians, who knew 
the facts. There had then been a founder of this great Church of world- 
wide fame with whom Paul was well acquainted and into whose special 
sphere of successful preaching he did not think it right to intrude. 
Who was he? All tradition answers with one voice the name of St. 
Peter.” G. Edmundson, The Church in Rome in the First Century, pp. 
28-9. Consult further, P. Boylan, Epistle to the Romans and Jules Lebreton 
and Jacques Zeiller, The History of the Primitive Church, 1, pp. 233 ff. 


R. FOSTER. 
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How can the prophecy in Isaias i, 4 (“ swords into ploughshares ”*) 
be said to be fulfilled? No such peace:seems to have come with the Messianic 
age and it is surely unwarranted to make it conditional. 


The theme of peace in the Messianic age is a familiar one in Isaias, 
cf. 1, 26; iv, 4-6; ix, 5-7; xi, 6 f.; xxv, 1 f.; xxvi, 1-6; xxix, 17 f; 
xxxii, 16 f. ; xxxiii, 15 f. ; xxxv, 8 f. Of these passages perhaps the best 
known is xi, 6 “ The wolf shall dwell with the lamb.” This poetic 
language is clearly not meant to be taken literally. We are not more- 
over to understand these prophecies as being fulfilled in Israel according 
to the flesh but in the spiritual Israel, namely the Church. What 
sort of peace does it foretell ? If a material peace then it cannot be said 
to have been fulfilled in the history of the Church. It is true there have 
been long periods of external peace but the peace foretold is a special 
characteristic of the Messianic kingdom. Now external and material 
peace is not the special characteristic of the Church. It is rather in time 
of conflict that virtue is most evident. 

We must then understand it as an interior and spiritual peace—that 
peace which accompanies a clear conscience in the sight of God and which 
stands out in startling clarity in time of persecution. It is the peace 
which Christ promised His followers ‘“‘ Peace I leave with you: my 
peace I give unto you ; not as the world giveth, do I give unto you.” 
And to show that such peace is interior Christ goes on to stress its special 
value in time of conflict “‘ Let not your heart be troubled nor let it be 
afraid,” John xiv, 27. Such warfare is directly envisaged by Christ as a 
result of introducing Christianity into a pagan world. “I came not to 
bring peace but the sword.” 

Throughout the history of the Church on earth there has been and 
will be this startling contrast between interior peace and external conflict. 
From time to time of course nations that observe God’s law enjoy 
also the fruits of material peace, but there is no necessary connection 
between the two. Nevertheless the warfare will come to an end with 
the passing of this world and in the life to come is the perfect fulfilment 
of the glowing vision of Isaias the prophet. 

R. C. FULLER. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Book of Daniel by the Rev. C. Lattey, S.J. Pp. lii + 143. (Browne 
and Nolan, 1948.) 12s. 6d. 


The last decade has given us four Catholic commentaries on the 
book of Daniel: J. Linder (Comm. in librum Daniel, Paris, 1939), L. 
Dennefeld (L. Pirot-A. Clamer, La Sainte Bible, tome VII, pp. 631- 
714; Paris, 1947), G. Rinaldi, C.R.S. (S. Garofalo, La Sacra Bibbia, 
Vol. VIII/3, Daniele, Torino, 1947), and C. Lattey (1948)—four first- 
class commentaries coming from four different countries and represent- 
ing, to a certain extent, different exegetical tendencies, but all marked 
by a scholarly and sober treatment of the various problems which make 
Daniel one of the most difficult books of the O.T. Apart from its 
literary form, which resembles the apocalyptic writings of the second 
and first centuries B.C. more than the prophetic books of the previous 
centuries, the prophet’s historical conceptions seem to be contrary to 
all we know from extra-biblical sources. There is no historical evidence 
either for Baltassar, the last king of Babylon and the son or grandson 
of Nabuchodonosor, or for Darius the Mede who is supposed to have 
reigned in Babylon immediately after its fall. 

In the work before us Father Lattey has successfully endeavoured 
to combine the assured results of modern exegesis with tradition. He 
does not run away from difficulties ; he discusses them fairly and squarely 
in the light of all historical evidence available. Although, in his opinion, 
the testimony of tradition outweighs, in many cases, the adverse argu- 
ments brought forward by modern interpreters, he is never unsympathetic 
to his opponents whose views he sometimes considers to be simply 
“not proven” (p. 75). 

The general plan of the book is : Introduction (pp. i-lii), translation 
(pp. 1-55), notes (pp. 57-119) followed by two short appendices (pp. 
121-31) and indexes (pp. 133-43). The Introduction deals with the 
following questions: the linguistic problem; the apocalyptic and the 
historical character of the book; authorship; the deutero-canonical 
parts. The book of Daniel has been preserved partly in Hebrew and 
partly in Aramaic, with the deutero-canonical parts in Greek. Various 
solutions have been given to the trilingual character of the book. Quoting 
Bevan, Father Lattey writes : “ the most plausible supposition is that a 
portion of the Hebrew text having been lost, a scribe filled up the gap 
by borrowing from the Aramaic version ” (p. xx). The deutero-canonical 
parts were originally written in Hebrew and later translated into Greek. 
The chapter dealing with the apocalyptic character of the book is, 
perhaps, the best part of the Introduction, because in no other Catholic 
commentary do we find a fuller and clearer exposition of this question. 
The apocalyptic literary form consisted in narrating past and contempor- 
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ary events and in expressing one’s yearning for better times in the form 
of a revelation (apocalypse) supposed to have been made by God to 
some prominent personage of ancient times. Such a representation of 
history as a real prediction might seem bound to deceive the un 

reader. Deception was, however, excluded by the fact that this literary 
form was common among the Jews during the last two centuries B.C. 
and the first two A.D. Father Lattey classifies the book of Daniel as 
an apocalypse, but he makes two reservations. “In the first place, he 
writes, where the writer seriously intends to narrate accurate history, 
even though he choose to do it under the guise of prophecy, it is not 
permissible to maintain that he has been guilty of formal error . . . 
The other important reservation is that, if the writer seriously intends 
to predict what is, even to himself, the future, that prediction must be 
infallibly true” (pp. xxvii f.). This is perfectly correct though it is not 
always possible to distinguish between history in the form of prophecy 
and real prophecy. 

The Danielic authorship is upheld, but the conclusion is toned 
down by the remark that “tradition and authority do not appear to 
be of such a quality and strength as to supply an infallible argument ” 
(p. xxxiii), and that the traditional view “need not be considered to 
possess compelling authority ” (p. xxxvii). 

The commentary is generally on traditional lines. The four kingdoms 
symbolized by Nabuchodonosor’s statue (chap. ii) and by the four 
beasts (chap. vii), are: the Neo-Babylonian empire, the Medo-Persian, 
Alexander’s and the Seleucids’. Baltassar, Nabonid’s son, was possibly 
Nabuchodonosor’s grandson. Darius the Mede, a king unknown in 
Oriental history, is identified with Cyaxares II, son of Astyages, king 
of the Medes, who is said to have ruled over Babylon immediately after 
the capture of the city. The prophecy of the seventy weeks is inter- 
preted in a directly messianic sense, the Anointed One being the Messias 
who inaugurated his public ministry seven and sixty-two week-years, 
ie. 483 years after “the going forth of a decree” (ix, 25) which is 
said to be that issued by Artaxerxes I in the seventh year of his reign 
(Esd. vii, 1-7), ie. about the year 458 B.C. Some passages, especially 
the messianic and the eschatological texts, are explained by the “ com- 
penetration theory ” according to which a historical type and its anti- 
type are blended together into one figure which is described with colours 
that are sore appropriate to the anti-type than to its type. Thus the sudden 
transimavi from Antiochus’ death to the end of the world and the 
resurrection of the dead (xi, 45 ; xii, 3) becomes clearly intelligible on 
the assumption that Antiochus is the type of Anti-Christ. 

These few points are enough to illustrate Father Lattey’s attitude 
to the various problems of the book of Daniel. Of course, no com- 
mentator claims, nor, I am sure, does Father Lattey claim, to have said 
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the last word about this difficult book. It is therefore permissible to 
express disagreement on one or two points. In his interpretation of the 
prophecy of the seventy weeks Father Lattey makes no reference to 
the historical background of the prophecy, especially to the age of 
‘ Antiochus IV. This, however, seems inconsistent with the historical 
outlook of the writer and the general plan of the visions. As Father 
Lattey himself admits, “the whole book for the most part obviously 
centres on the Seleucid monarch, Antiochus IV Epiphanes” (p. 64). 
Moreover, the general plan of the visions is always the same, namely, 
a period of persecution, the end of the persecutor and the beginning 
of a new era. These three elements correspond in a certain way to three 
different historical planes, the Maccabaean, the Messianic and the 
eschatological. Again, Father Lattey rightly points out in the Preface 
that a full exposition of the book of Daniel must take into account 
these three histcrical planes. Applying these | arn, a together with the 
compenetration theory, to the prophecy of the seventy weeks I refer 
the prophecy to the persecution of Antiochus, to the destruction of the 
great persecutor and to the Maccabaean deliverance which merges into 
the messianic restoration which, in its turn, will be ultimately con- 
summated in heaven, after the destruction of Anti-Christ. Contrary to 
Father Lattey and other interpreters I do not attach any mathematical 
value to numbers in this prophecy. The 490 or 70 x7 years are a mere 
intensification of the seventy years of captivity predicted by Jeremias, 
and the sense is this : The restoration will be accomplished after a much 
longer period than that predicted by Jeremias for the exile. 

These remarks are meant to show how much I appreciate Father 
Lattey’s commentary which is a welcome and most valuable addition 
to the Westminster series. English readers are indebted to this veteran 
biblical scholar for a first-rate, up-to-date and thoroughly reliable 
commentary on one of the most difficult books of the Old Testament. 
We look eagerly forward to further publications from his pen. 


P. P. SAYDON. 


The Old Testament newly translated from the Vulgate by Mgr. Ronald 
A. Knox. Vol. II, Job—Machabees. (London, Burns Oates and 
Washbourne, 1949.) Price 215. 


Finis coronat opus! The second and concluding volume of Mgr. 
Knox’s translation of the Old Testament is, in every way, worthy of 
the praise that has greeted his New Testament and the volume con- 
taining the books from Genesis to Esther. Of all three divisions it 
represents the longest and by far the most difficult task, since this volume 
includes most of the poetry of the Old Testament, and it is notorious 
that the translation of even a single poetic book calls for the best scholar- 
ship of even the greatest scholars. I can remember saying, many years 
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ago, to a French scholar in Jerusalem that I thought a man would be 
well equipped for translating Isaias if he had Condamin’s excellent 
commentary to assist him over his stiles. The answer, most richly 
deserved, was, in substance: ““ You may have your Condamin, and 
you may have any other linguistic or exegetical assistance you can 
find, but you will discover, all the same, that Isaias is extraordinarily 
difficult to translate well.” Similarly, M. Louis Dennefeld in the avant- 
propos to his edition of the major prophets in the Sainte Bible series, 
writes that his labours in preparing a translation and commentary of 
these books “‘ est déja en elle-méme une tache aussi vaste que difficile.” 
The late Professor McFadyen in the preface to his admirable Key to 
the Introductory Hebrew Grammar wrote that a student who had worked 
through the grammar and exercises “ should be at the end in a position 
not only to write tolerable Hebrew prose, but—what is of more im- 
portance—to read with comparative ease, and with a real appreciation 
of the subtler shades of meaning, practically all the prose and much of 
the poetry of the Old Testament.” The distinction here made between 
prose and poetry, if unemphatic, is perfectly clear. 

It is not, then, a matter for wonder that Mgr. Knox’s translation, 
vigorous and generally faithful as it is, would not always be accepted 
as the best available by those who have specialized in the rendering of 
one or more of the Old Testament books. Thus, to take one or two 
examples, it could be claimed that the version of the book of Job would 
have been improved at various points by more frequent reference to 
Dhorme’s outstanding commentary Le Livre de Job, in the “ Etudes 
Bibliques ” series, and that, for Ezekiel, more use should have been 
made of G. A. Cooke’s minute and scholarly exploration of the Hebrew 
text in the Jnternational Critical Commentary. In the light of Cooke’s 
study it is hardly true to say of such a pericope as Ezek. xiii, 17—23 
that “‘ this passage remains hopelessly obscure.” Doubtless the Vulgate 
is obscure, and the same remark applies to the uncorrected Masoretic 
text, but with the aid of some textual correction and of some acquaintance 
with Babylonian magic and divination the commentators have made very 
fair sense out of a passage that admittedly calls for their best efforts. 

So much, very briefly, on the question of the accuracy of the new 
version. The style of the version has been widely and justly praised, 
and it is only fair to compare it with the Authorized Version at its most 
sublime in a recognized Jocus classicus. Here are the first seven verses 
of the twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes, with the two versions synoptically 
arranged :— 
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. Mgr. Knox's Version 


1. Do not forget thy Maker, now, 
while youth lasts; now, while the evil 
days are still far off, the years that 
pass unwelcomed. 


2. Nor yet the obscuration of sun 
and moon and starlight ; and the clouds 
that still gather when the rainy season 
is done. 


3. One day, palsy will shake those 
door-keepers, those stalwart guards will 
be bowed with age; rarer, now the 
busy maids at the mill, dimmer, now, 
those bright glances from the windows. 


4 The street-doors shut, muffled the 
hum of the mill, bird song for waking- 
time, and all the echoes of music faint. 


5. Fear upon every height, terrors 
on the road; almond blossom matched 
for whiteness ; the grasshopper’s weight 
a burden now ; the spiced food untasted. 
Man is for his everlasting home, and 
already the mourners are astir in the 
streets. 


6. That, or else yonder cord of silver 
will be loosed, yonder golden skein 
unravelled ; pitcher broken beside the 
fountain, wheel lost in the well, with 


7. that, back goes dust to its parent 
earth, and the spirit returns to God 
who gave it. 


Authorized Version of 1611 


1. Remember now thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth, while the evil 
days come not, nor the years draw 
nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no 
pleasure in them. 


2. While the sun, or the light, or the 
moon, or the stars, be not darkened, 
nor the clouds return after the rain. 


3- In the day when the keepers of 
the house shall tremble, and the strong 
men shall bow themselves, and the 
grinders cease because they are few, 
and those that look out of the windows 
be darkened. 


4- And the doors shall be shut in the 
streets, when the sound of the grinding 
is low, and he shall rise up at the voice 
of the bird, and all the daughters of 
music shall be brought low. 


s- Also when they shall be afraid of 
that which is high, and fears shall be 
in the way, and the almond tree shall 
flourish, and the grasshopper shall be 
a burden, and desire shall fail, becausé 
man goeth to his long home; and the 
mourners go about the streets. 


6. Or ever the silver cord be loosed, 
or the golden bowl be broken, or the 
pitcher be broken at the fountain, or 
the wheel broken at the cistern : 


7. then shall the dust return to the 
earth as it was; 

and the spirit shall return unto 
God who gave it. 


Such a comparison between two great versions, while it is effective 


for no more than two hundred words of each, is far more instructive 
than a comparison between the new version and some sort of painfully 
literal and designedly unliterary rendering. In this. context neither 
version is highly exegetical, though Mgr. Knox has a footnote indicating 
that “it is probable that they [the verses 2-6] describe, first the loss 
of physical and nervous strength which accompanies old age, and then 
[in verse 6] the sudden accidents which may cause death.” For something 
in the nature of a challenge to the usual exclusively metaphorical (and 
physiological) interpretation, readers may be referred to Pére Buzy’s 
stimulating commentary in the Sainte Bible series, in t. VI (“‘ Les Livres 
Sapientiaux ”). JouN M. T. BARTON. 
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La Sainte Bible, texte latin et traduction frangaise d’aprés les textes 
originaux commencée sous la direction de L. Pirot, continuée sous 
la direction de A. Clamer. Tome IV. Paris, Letouzey et Ané, 1949. 
Pp. 884. Price not given. 

This new volume of the Pirot-Clamer series now wellknown 
and widely appreciated, contains translations and commentaries on 
no less than six separate books of the Bible. These are Paralipomena 
by L. Marchal, Esdras-Nehemias by A. Médebielle, Tobias by the second 
of the general editors, Judith and Esther by L. Soubigou, and Job by 
E. Robin. So large a paper-bound volume puts a considerable strain 
on the stitching and is for this reason difficult to hold safely in the hand. 
Instead of one it would have been preferable to have two volumes 
each of handy size. The expense of binding, if that were desired, would 
not have been much increased as the two volumes could have been bound 
together. It is also regrettable that the whole Vulgate text is printed 
out ; not that the Latin Vulgate is not desirable and useful in itself, 
but all users of this commentary will have a copy of St. Jerome’s version 
and the commentary is not likely to be much used away from the study- 
desk. The space so saved would have allowed a more extended dis- 
cussion of difficulties or, alternatively, would have allowed the use of 
a larger type. The size of the print actually used is clear in spite of its 
smallness but will be found trying by any whose eyesight is at all weak. 

The various introductory studies to each book and the notes 
maintain the high standard associated with the series. The liberty of 
view left to contributors is illustrated by the fact that whereas Médebielle 
defends the traditional order of Esdras-Nehemias, and rightly in the 
opinion of the reviewer, Soubigou dates the return of Esdras from 
Babylonia in 398 B.C., the seventh year of Artaxerxes II, thus dating 
his activity after that of Nehemias. It is of interest to learn the opinions 
held on this and other much discussed and even disputed questions. 
Clamer holds that though Tobias was certainly composed in a Semitic 
language, it is impossible to decide whether that language was Hebrew 
or Aramaic. It was written by an unknown Jew at a late epoch, but not 
later than the second century B.C. There is nothing decisive against 
a strictly historical nucleus, though it is impossible to distinguish in 
detail which elements are only the elaboration and embellishment of 
the story. Soubigou enumerates no less than twenty theories as to the 
person hidden under the name of Nabuchodonosor in Judith and examines 
carefully the identifications proposed with Ashurbanipal and Artaxerxes 
III. This latter is that adopted by him with reserve for working purposes. 
Holofernes is tentatively taken to be the man known by that name who 
was a brother of Ariarathus, the Cappadocian king who was a con- 
temporary of Artaxerxes III. The author speaks with reserve on the 
historical character of the book which he concludes to have been written 
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by a Palestinian Jew in the time of the Maccabees. He defends the strictly 
historical character of Esther, the author of which had access to reliable 
ancient sources though he wrote a considerable time after the reign of 
Xerxes, not later, however, than 332 B.C., the date of Alexander’s 
conquest of Persia. 

The book of Job is so difficult to date that no one is likely to find 
any convincing reason against Robin’s conclusion that the book was 
written towards the end of the sixth or at the beginning of the fifth 
century B.C. The validity of his argument for placing it after the second 
part of Isaias may, however, be questioned. “ The idea of the predomin- 
ance of the social group,” he writes, “ whose faults are expiated by the 
innocent sufferer, gives way to the sole problem of the suffering of a 
just man.” In other words, the simpler idea is posterior to the more 
complex. The problem of the suffering of the innocent is the correlative 
of the problem of the prosperity of the wicked, and this latter problem 
troubled Jeremias xii, 1 f., and it was not necessary to wait for the turn 
of the sixth century for the former to arise. Robin admits that Elihu’s 
discourse and the praise of Behemoth and Leviathan may have been 
added to the original poem, but considers that no part of the book 
could be removed without prejudice to the whole. But it is precisely 
the fact that no one not familiar with the book in its present form would 
suspect a gap if the passages were omitted, which has led to the opinion 
that they are subsequent additions. He admits that belief in the resur- 
rection is not explicitly put into words in the famous passage xix, 25-27, 
but considers that it is so implicitly. Against this it appears decisive that, 
explicit or implicit, the introduction of this thought of other worldly 
rewards and punishments must have entirely altered the whole course 
of the debate. This goes on, however, after just as before. Finally, the 
version of verse 26 which the commentator adopts from Dhorme, 
cannot be right. No poet ever wrote “‘ Behind my skin I shall stand 
erect.” 


EDMUND F. SUTCLIFFE, S.J. 


Wilhelm Vischer. La Loi ou les Cing Livres de Moise. (Trans. M. Carrez, 
1949. Collection “ L’Actualité Protestante.” Delachaux et Niestlé. 
Neuchatel and Paris.) 


Of recent years there has been, in non-Catholic circles, a sharp 
reaction from the purely critical approach to the Bible. This is all to 
the good—unless the reaction prove too sharp. The Divino Afflante 
has denounced the religious sterility of the exclusively critical study 
of the sacred Scriptures (Acta Apostolicae Sedis XXV (1943) p. 310; 
C.T.S. translation, paragraph 29). The author of the book under review, 
professor of Scripture in the Protestant theological faculty at Mont- 
pellier, is a faithful exponent of the new method. In this he is (explicitly ; 
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Pp. 39-40) a disciple of Barth. The author is far from ignorant of the 
critical positions but he transcends them to produce a theological work 
informed with a deep religious sincerity. The result is excellent, though 
the Catholic reader (and many another) will be a little irritated at the 
accumulation of quotations from Luther where the earlier and purer 
sources might have been tapped. 

The greater part of the volume is devoted to Genesis (174 pages 
as against 61 for Exodus, 12 for Leviticus, 22 for Numbers, 14 for 
Deuteronomy). The view point is entirely Christological—a sound 
and Patristic outlook provided we make it clear, in matters of detail, 
how much is sound demonstration and how much ingenious correlation. 
Thus typological exegesis without the solid support of Scripture or of 
dogmatic tradition tends to become subjective and fanciful and lacks 
demonstrative force. Not all will be convinced that the mark of Cain 
was cruciform and prefigured the Cross (p. 103), nor that the anonymous 
Figure who struggled with Jacob was the Incarnate Word himself 
(p. 204 ff.). Indeed the treatment throughout is vastly different from 
that of the late Fr. Chaine, for example (Le Livre de la Genése, Paris, 
1948 ; cf. ScripTURE, IV (1949) 49-55). Where Vischer ignores questions 
like the “ geography ” of Eden, Chaine devotes pages to it. Chaine 
examines in some detail the relationship of the sacred with the contempor- 
ary profane literature ; Vischer does not, though he lays down firm and 
just principles in this regard (p. 253). Nor does Vischer give any prominent 
place to the documentary theory ; Chaine, on the other hand, has been 
justly criticized for an undue pre-occupation with the problem at the 
expense of the theological content (cf. Revue Biblique, 1949, 455-6). 
We need a readable Catholic commentary on Genesis which lies between 
these two extremes. 

There is one short passage with which we should wish to express 
our profound disagreement (p. 94 but cf. also pp. 27-8). In such a brief 
review as this our remarks would be out of all proportion were it not 
that the passage in question uncovers a whole theology and lays bare 
the roots of the author’s approach and method. “ Adam was a Christian 
long before Christ. His faith in Christ is identical with ours because 
faith is independent of time . . . Hence Adam received what we have 
received.” Quite apart from the explicitation which this statement 
wrongly lends to the text of the Proto-Evangel, the reasoning remains 
valid only if we accept the proposition: Justification by faith alone. 
This proposition itself is responsible for the disproportionate stress 
constantly laid by the Lutheran churches upon the Old Testament. 
It explains, too, the anxiety to find Christ as the explicit object of faith 
in so many Old Testament passages. Now the two Eras (Old and New) 
are in reality substantially different; they are not distinguished only 
by the accident of time ; one is a preparation, the other a fulfilment ; 
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the Old Testament does not stand side by side with the New but is 
subordinate to it. The Epistles to the Romans, to the Galatians, to the 
Hebrews, bear ample witness. The dictum of Kierkegaard (quoted on 
p. 28) that Christ’s life has “an eternal contemporaneity ” is true 
in this sense that all “ grace,” whether of Israelite or of Christian, is 
the grace of Christ—gratia Redemptoris. But however deficient our 
theological terminology be (cf. Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 
1947, 522-56; 1948, 23-58) the “ grace” of the Israelite is not in all 
respects identical with the grace of the Christian. The Christian is here 
and now gathered into the Mystical Body of the historical, crucified 
Christ. He is fed not on manna but on the Bread from heaven. Death 
turns his grace to glory, but the patriarchs in Sheol were incapable of 
glory until the advent of Christ (I Peter iii, 18). Of Adam or of Abraham 
. it cannot be said that they “ received what we have received ” because 
the very least in the Kingdom is greater than they. 

The translator is to be congratulated on a neat and idiomatic render- 
ing. Occasional obscurities are, no doubt, to be laid at the door of the 
original. Traces of the German remain in transliteration from the Hebrew | 
(kendgdo for kenegdo on p. 76; ichcha for the more usual issah on p. | 
79; Ghj@ aschér ahjé on p. 230). One or two misprints: gahwiste for | 
yahwiste on p. 109 ; psalm 121 for psalm 23 (22) p. 162). 





